THE  FOUR  GEORGES
public characters, and then availed himself of this
knowledge to sow dissension/'1
During the General Election of 1780 he did not hesitate
to do all in his power to get Admiral Keppel beaten at
Windsor. On one occasion he went into a draper's shop
in that town, and said in his peremptory way, "The
Queen wants a gown, wants a gown. No Keppel. No
Keppel."2 Windsor duly obeyed the Royal behest. He
was also a shrewd judge of the right moment to go to
the country. In 1780 he secured a fresh lease of life
for the tottering North administration by dissolving
before the terror produced by the Gordon Riots was
forgotten, and twenty-seven years later he secured the
support of the electorate for the dismissal of a ministry
which had a majority in the House of Commons. He
was certainly curt towards those whom he did not like,
as may be seen in his note to Lord North when Fox's
India Bill was beaten in the House of Lords:
"Lord North is by this required to send me the Seals
of his Department, and to acquaint Mr. Fox to send
those of the Foreign Department. Mr. Frazer or Mr.
Nepean will be the proper channel of delivering them
to me this night; I choose this method as audiences on
such occasions must be unpleasant.3
So ended the hated Fox-North Coalition.
When Horace Walpole wrote that the new King pro-
posed to reserve to himself "more authority than has
1  Nicholls, J.:  Recollections and Reflections during the Reign of George 111,
Vol. I, p. 389.
2  cf. Rose, J. H.: The Life of William Pitt, Vol. I, p. 74.
3  The Correspondence of King George the Third from Ij6o to December,
edited by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, Vol. VI, p. 476.
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